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ABSTRACT 

. ( Volume IV cf a four. volume series offers strategie*s 
for iffplementing effective inservice workshops to train 
administrators, assessment personnel, and others involved in the 
development and i mfJlementation of individualized education programs 
(lEPs) for hiindicapped children in Wyoming, Part 1 addresses points 
often overlooked in delivering traininar such as principles of adult 
learning, facilitator styles ^.d methods of establishing a learning 
climate', and participant styles and dealing with resistance. Part 2 
contains strategies for adapting the training content and format to 
suit a particular audience, workina with time limitations, eind 
choosing the ptef erred mode of delivery. The final section provides 
approximately 90 annotated bibliographies of resources arranged 
accorditia to the content of the training modtiles. (Author/PHP) 
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: J l.-^J I^'^"^"! ^^"^"^^ for Imp emen tinq the lEP Process in Wvomino 
chn^f ^?ho I °r!u ^^^^^^g^ss tor/impleme nting effective inservice work- 
snops. The first three volumes provide the trainer with the guides, scribts 
and supportive materials needed to present the content to a' variety of 
audiences. This volume will help you "puf if all toglther" into a successful 
training experience for tra;i^ier and trainee alike. - successful 

Th§re are three sections to .this volume: Part Onex addresses points often 
over ooked in del vering training, such as arincipl\s of adult lea?ni no! • 
n^ni ^ establisting a lea^rvina climate, partici- . 

• i !u ^^I"^ ^alinf>wUh resistance. Part Two contains strategies for 
tontent and format to suit your particular audience, 
time limitations, and preferred mode of delivery. Part Three provides an k 
lnlt^^y^/^u°^^^^^ bibliography of resources, arranaed accordina to the } 
content of the trammg.Mules, which you may wish to consult when preparina" 
to deliver trainina. k k ly 

We hepe that jfou will use thisUoW in conjunction with the trainina content 
Aii-nJ^l^r-*?"^ and other inservice workshops. you'gain experience 
with the material, you will be able t'd add your own suaaestioos, insights 
and adaptations, and this volume will become a working"tool personalized 
for your needs and purposes. , » k «cu 




PA RT ONE : PRE-TRAINING CONSIDERATIONS 
— ^ 



>. . • / -> 

Adult Learning Principles - / 

aL'thf''iHf.iJrJ"^'''^-L'' ^'T'^tant to remember thkt we are teaching adults 
n^ty^lr "^"1*? ^^'r" differently from children. There are some specific . 
ollJ^n? w learning which should be considered when working with adults. .' 
Perhaps, the most important factor to keep in mind is that they'^are not child- 

( rSn..i!l k! " 5^ ^^veral of thb basic premises which ' 

l^should be remembered and followed are listed her?: 

1. Adults resent being treated like children. Most participants in our 
training programs want to be self-respecting, responsible for their 

. actions and activities, and involved in directing these activitie^. 
, If possible, they want to hSlp design the^r own training need-s and 
^^learning activities. 

2, Adults have mor;e experience. • Simple "and obvious as this statement 
\ , IS, too many of our training and development friends'seem to ignore 

- ^ 11- Adults can help each othpr-learn. In fact, this type of suppor- 

tive learning can be very effbotive. If we can ferret out this - 
1 . • exMrienc^ and make it an integral part of the learning process, 
\. ■: the^we indeed are learning from each other. \ 

■ '3. Adults must be ready to learn. This mean§ that our participants 
_ y must be ready, able, and willing to -learn Before we can ever hope 
, - f to teach them. Unless there is an tnnate motivation ar^d an acknowl- • 
6 ;y edged readiness on the part of the, learner, even the most articulate, 

eloquent presentati^qfi will fiot fulfill its goal. This further 
, \ pinpoints the importance of practicality in our programs. Your 

- ^ • participants have every right to be told why this~particular topic 
or session is included and why we are expected to learn'.' this skill, 
V, , knowledge,. or attitude. Without this information, it may be 
/ a^f^icult for\some trainefes to appreciate or recoqniize the value 
■ - 0^ a session or to really prepare themselves for learning. > 

4V The adult learner is problem centered. .While there may be some 
training sessions where the memorization of facts andr fi gures is 

critical, certainly the majority of training s^atioKs call for 
real world" atti^tudes and values. Case studies or role-.pl ay 

techniques allow the .participants to "plug in" to real'istic prob- 
lem^. Learning is. best when this closeness to- the actual job or ' 
task is apparent.^ 1 Transfer of Jearnina, likewise, will also be » 
easier when this ready application to real problems can be shown ' 
' tF^e learner. (Donaldson & k^nell , 1978, , ft.' 56-57) .; ' , . 

One method of involving adults in the des4sn of their own learning experience 
IS to conduct a needs assessment prior to training. Such an assessment may 
be done formally by mail or informally at the start of the session', ' Th/s 

.. . ^ . • • . : ; ■ , % < 
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technique allowsyou not only'to design the training to meet the needs " 
indicated, but it also provides tf^e opportunity to maximize the skills, which 
participants already have. You. might, for example, begin the session with a 
review of information whix:hjT!GS,t participants have already indicated they 
are aware of— using those person's to help the others learn. This would' 
accomplish two things: you will have shown that you as the trainer have a ' 
basic understanding of the-participants' knowledge baseband you will have 
succeeded in bringing the entire group to the same awareness level. 

'' . ■ " - " ^ ■ .• - 

Assuring that adults have the requisite "readiness. to" learn"' is a bit ' 
trickier. The most effective tactic that'a trainer can use to.accompl ish 
readiness is to provide proof of the value of' the training content to the 
individuals. The 'information must be applicable to the job situation in 
■order^ for adul^ts to be motivated to learn. It will be yo.ur responsibility 
as trainer to relate how the new skills and behaviors learned during the 
training may increase effectiveness on the job. Some of the job^needs 
which commonly motivate adults to learn are: • |, • • 

Doing a good job - '■^ ■ ., • 

Adequate sal.a'ry ' • , 

Promotions * . ' 

• Salary increase vv. ' , ' 

. Easiier work 

Lack of confusion on the job. 



Titles commensurate with responsibility 
. Fair treatment 
Equal'opportunities " ^ . 
Gopd working conditions ' 
Interesting work 

Security * • L 1 

Recoanition , 

) ' ■ : 

Feeling of belonging. ^ ^ 

Everyone has personal needs which motivate us to learn as well. Some of ^ 
those needs whicF])may trigger an internal desire to .learn are: 

A se^se of accomplishment \ , ' ^ . ^ ( ^. 



An opportunity to grow 
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A feeling of pride ' 
R^cognitM^on for ability and efforts 
A voice indecisions that affect me 
Authority ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Honest^praTse 
Time to socialize 

.Being in the know . ■ <u .. 

• . ■ ' ' ' \' 

Being comfortable' in associations-and tasks * 

Security ' ' . ' / 

Friendship and "approval - ' 

Lack of worry , • 

. ■ ' ' ' d 
Lack of risks ' • ^ ; • • ' ' 

Lack, of embarrasfsment v- , ^ 

-Knowledge of "^vironment , * . • 

In some cases, the motivation is tTiere; in others, "it will be necessary 
tor you as the trainer to determine how to mptivate your trainees! 

Establishing a Conduci've Learninq Climate I 

An extremely important factor in the effectiveness of a training experience 
is the climate that is established at the very start. It should be 
psychologically, as .well as physicatly., comfortable. The physical aspect 
can be accomplished by providing comfortable furniture in a warm, pleasant 
environment, ^nd such anjenities as coffee and tea. Participants are made 
comfortable psychologically by providing a friendly, posi-tive atmQsphere. 
They_ should be included in the plans for the day: point out when the 
breaks will be, confirm the appropriateness of the agenda with them, . and 
seek input reg^ding their own goals for the works^ipp: ■ You can maintain 
the positive tone you have set by using reinforcement to reward learninq. 
Rewards might be in the fdrm of a smile, ap affirmative nod oT the head", 
cheerful comments and actfons, attention, and recognition through question- 
ing.and feedback. •) ^- 

Warm-up Activities* \ 

. I ' ■ 

Another way to establish and maintain* a conducive 'psychological climate is 
by usihg warm-up activities. These are short activities designed to get 
.. participants ready to l>earn or to break up the a'^en'da. A warm-up can be a ' 
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*>\ctivities 3 e and f are adapted from Schindler-Rainman & Lippett, 1975, pp. 71-72 



*fun activity to loosen up aWoup, a get-to-know one anothei- activity, or 
one to relieve tension and fatigue.. . " 

Before selecting suclj an activity, ask yourself what its objective is: 
a. Is it to get people to know one another? 
J). Is. It to get people work together? 

c. Is .it to give' people who have%een sitting and/or concentrating 
too long, a chance to loosen upT • 

d. Is it to'relieve tension? • ' ' 

It is a good idea to intersperse wartn-up activities throuqhout the entire 
inservice training session. 'However, they should be« ased"appropf»iately-. 
Before selecting a particular activity, be sure you are clear on its Intent 
or purpose: ^ •. - ^ 

Warm-up activities, thus, put you at ea|.e with your trainees and at the' 
same time help to overcome the trainee's^ anxiety about the trainer or the 
training process. " Here are a few ideas for warm-up activitie^^ 

A. 6etti,ng Acquainted Warm-Ups , 

. ' ' ' ' " ' I \ - 

1. Self Introductions j ' ' - 

a. ' ■ Ask each person to introduce himself or fferself and share an 

exciting thing which they have done or has happenefd to them 
• recently. ^1 

• \ ^ M •" — . 

b. Ask each Hfnember to introduce' him or herself by first name and • 
to*' add an adjectiye that bea^ins with the-^same initial letter 

^ as. the first name I (Racy Rob). Each person must introduce all 
the others in the (circle by -their name and "handle" before 
introducirw •fiim or^ herself. 

2. Mutual Introductior^s 

* ^a. Have each person introdi^ce someone else. There are a vaY'iety 
of ways to do'this.j ITou can -divide the group in half by asking 
. participants to coupt off from or^e^to half of whatever group 
size. is involved. The next person" starts the sequence at 
^' number one, the next at twof etc. untikthe other half has been 

counted. Each person is then to find his or -her. counterpart . 
- across the room (e.g., '#3 looks for #3 in the other group). 
Give the groups ab^uj, 5-8 minutes to give enough background 
information *so they (;an be introduced by- the ..other person to* 
the entire group. A'fter they all return to their original 
seats, start th6;^"ntroductions. 



b. Ask each persortr^to pick someone who they 'don't know well or 
-someone they do know, land would Tike to know better.' Alloj^K^e 
groups to spend, 5 minutes talking. Then have them introduce 
each other. ^ \ . ^ 



Name Tags . 

s 

a. Ask the participants to write their rames on a piece of paper. ' 
Ask them- to write five sentences ado^^t themselves that beqin 
with the word "I..." When they are finished, have them pin ' 
tfte paper on and circulate among the other participants.- They^ 
are to. read the other partici pants sentences, ask questions 
about their serrtences and answer any questions 'that the other 
) participants -may have for them.' 

^ - 

■ A vari>tion of this activity is to ask the participants to 
circulate and read each others' sentences without speaking. 
Instruct them to ijiake eye cojitact with every person they encounter 
and to rotate to another participant every one or two minutes. 
After thi-s non-verbal phase, ask the participants to find two 
or three other parti cip,ants thaty they would like to get to know 
better. They may then ask questions' of one another. '• 

As participants arrive at the workshop, take a Polaro>d pict:ure 
of each one. Under each picture print. the person's name, city, ' •. 
and pos-^ion and post these either on a map or bulletin board. 

c. Give each "parti cipafft a 3x5 card. Ask them to print their name 
in bold letters at the top of the cards.. Ask them to write 
three things about themselves on the cards. Each one is to give 
their card to someone else who is to introduce the participant 

to the rest of the group. After the introductions are completed,- 
the cards can be posted^ either by a picture of the participant 
or on a bulletin bdard. 

d. Provide the participants with art materials. Ask t-hem-to make 

a name tag that represents them. For example, someone might * 
make a book if they were, a librarian or a car ifithey were an 
auto mechanic. When all are finished making th^r tags, ask 
them tp put theii* names on them, circulate around the "room, 
and ask each other what their name taqs represent sgid why they ' 
chose that symbol . . , . - > 



e. Write the following on a -large sheet of paper or oak tag: 
Good morning! Welcome to our workshop on 

Help yourself to coffee and sit with, two or three people you 
don't know. Please introduce yourseff to them and talk about 
what you hope to gain -from attending this workhop. . . 

♦ - • - 

f. Put one sheet of paper on the wall for each participant. ,As 
the participants arrive, give them a felt-tipped marker and 
ask them to write the following on orle of the sheets: 

a) Name ^ . ' - 

b.) Why they came to the workshop 



c) What skills/knowJedge they hope to gain from attencJ^na the " 
, workshop. • ■ ' . • ' 

—V ;'■■». 

; d) What ski Ms they have to (5ffer to the other workshop 
♦ participants. . .' , . 

When everyone has completed a"- sheet, ask the group to circulate 
around the room and read what others have written. 

; / ( « - . . ■- 

4. Circular Introductions < ' , . 

If the^trai nfng- room .vs set in U-shape or some other circular or 
horseshoe fashion whaV-e^veryone can physically -see the entire 

^ . group, start ths-Wcess by saying, "My name is (Pat)." The first 
person at yotyrieft says, "My najne is- (Joe)" then repeats your 

'• name and restates his own in other words, (Pat, Joe). The person 
to Joe^s Jeft repeats the process adding his/her name, "My name is 
Jane— Pat, Joe, Jape" etc.- until the entire group has been named. 

5. Find someone who... >^ • 

Pass out sheets which^ have -Incomplete sentences. See examples on 
pagell. Instruct the group to mill around and find a person to 
sign/ his/her name on each blaffk. They are to have a different 
person sign each blank.) Several factors affect the success of this 
activity.: 1) the trainer should participate in the activity as 
the group may be reluctant to start; 2) have a definite time to end 
the activity, arid 3) make the questions appropriate to the aroup with 
whom you are working, and 4) have some small prize (e.a., a"stick of 
gum) to give to the person who first completes the sheet. 

Warm-up. Activities for Getting people to Work Toaether and For Relievina 
Fatigue, Bordddm ofnd/or Tension 



1. Div-jde^e participants into teams of six or seven. Show them an 
alphabet letter and ask them to make the letter usina only their 
bodies. The first team to make the letter *rrectly""wins. " 
Repeat the activity several times. Letters such as M, P, T,'a, 

Z and C are good ones to use. ' , - 

2. Divide the participants into groups. Assign an animal name or 
musical instrument to each group. The facilitator should then 
read a story in which these animals or instruments are mentioned. 
Each group is to make the appropriate sound when, the name of their 
animcti or instrument is read.' ' , 

3. "Give the participants art materials and ask theiti, as a arou|5, to make 

a collage or draw a picture .that represents hovQhey are feeling about 
the workshop. The" facilitator JJien leids a discussion about what is 
ej^pressed in the picture or icollaqe. - — 



'This activity cin^al so be. conducted on an irtdividual basis. Each'^ 

^/h^'If J-V'" P'^^P'';^ a pic-ture^or pllage a^rd then explain what- 
s/ he meant to express^? . : ^ - > ^ 



- ' . ■ '# ... - 
Divide the rarti ci pants ^inta grou|is; of thrg^ cir fou/. . 8ive each' ' 

J^^^^^^ *° work .together ^to make a 

ri!^« IhS^ni^'" ^^^J! f eel abwjt the' -wprkshop ^t this point in time. 
Give thV^ groups about fifteen minutes to do this. -.Then 'a§k each • 
gr:oup to explain their symbol.* ■ : ^ 



Give each partr(i5pant a>ec6 of .pap.er with a /comfiion sohg title on 
iLll^^ Jjjele BensV and !;j^appy Birthday." EveJ-y song title. shtJuld 
.°?u*^''^^-A^- foui^ slips of paper. - Ask the participants to 
. look , at their tf tie ^bijt,^ot. to tell anyone else wha* it is'. Then ' 
ask them to^ci.rculate among the groupr fiuqping their tune until they 
find all of the ojher participants' with ^he same" song. "This activity 
can end at thi-s po,>nt.or the. facilitator, can ask the subqroups-to 
^ dLScus's certain ,1;opjcs or complete assignments.^* . 

A variation qf this activity-is ti write several song titles on each 

3) ^96 Bottles of Beer on -the Wall. "-The first'sorjg can be used . 
to form dyads, the^second;sonf, quartets, and the third, a- work 
group of any Size.* " V. ' , 

Participants can also' be asked to form qroups oTP three or four and 
to decide upon a song title to express their feelings as a group or 
about the workshop. Each group then sinqs their song and explains 
•why they selected it. . . ' ' 

6'. Divide the participants into teams. ,Play charades using names of 
■ special education personalities, books and associations. 

As a tra.iner, you maiy hot like the idea ofwanii-ups, especially the '-'qame" 
type of warm-up. Perhaps, ypu have experienced "some poorly-handled warm-uos 
in training situations: We all have!' We urge you to consider doVnq -them 
anyway— analyze the group you're working with and try to match their likes, 
dislikes, and needs for warm-up' activities with* what you're comfortable 
doing. You may be surprised at how they" contribute to a good lear-ninq 
cl imate. " . ^ 



*Adapted from NTL Learning Resource Corporation. 1972, p. 1. 
**Adapted from Jones and Pfeiffer, 1972, p. 76. ^ 



Please Find Someone Who>.> ( 



Examples) 



Please find someone whc^ matches the descriptions an«l have him or her sign 
on the lines below. ^ 
FIND A DIFFERENT PERSOff TO SIGN EACH BLANK. 

Find Someone Who. . . 
1. has worked with Special Olympics 



2. has a birthday in the same month as yours 

3. is' a school board member pr has been one. 



4. plans to go skiing next weekend 

5. is the parent of twins 
is now or has been 
has made and 'throwr 



8. has lived, in. his/her present home for more than five years 



9. comes from a family 
10. has canoed in the ^ 



an officer in the PTA^ 
spitbaUs W 



of more than five children 
i^st year_ 



Ml. does not like ice cream 

12. < wears a shoe ^one size larger than yours_ 

13. went out of, state for Christmas vacation 

14. traveled {nore than ioo miles to be here_ 
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Facilitator Styles . ' 

r . ■ ' ■ • ' ! • 

An inservice trainer is in many respects a "facilitator." i You are the link 
between the information to be presented and the audience who is receiving 
th§ information. How you facilitate the assimilation of that information 

^ depends in part on your own personality and preferred training style, your 
value system, and your confidence in yourself and the group members. The 
chosen facilitator style should also be base<? on the type of information 
to be presented and the expertise level of the participants. Knowing and 
understanding about the different roles a facilitator can tike, and the ^ 
effects these roles ^an have on a -group, will help when trying to diagnose 
why a group is ,or is not functioning, effectively; The matrix on th^. follow- 
ing pages should help acquaint you with a variety of facilitator styles. 

^ you will probably find that you naturally assume one of the styles, or a ' 
combinatiop of two or three .most of the time. It is good to be awar'&vof 
your natural style and its effect on groups. This chart can help you 
odentify those situations which seem to dictate an adjustment in style for 
a particular effect. ' . ' , 




Facilitator tjtole 



Role 



Counselor 



Manager 



Observable 
Behaviors 



listens 
• evaluates 

counsels 

advises 
informs . 
consults 

demonstrates appropri- 
ate behaviors 



organized 
informed 

proactive ^ 

seeks and encourages 
alternatives 



Effects on 
Group 



Situation 



becomes informed 
changes behavior 

becomes more unified 
compatible 

resolves problem (s)/ 

self-directed '4 

comfortable. 



sense of security! 
relaxation i 

feeling of accomp- 
lishment 

active parti cipatiij)n 
sense of direction! 



-4 

able to make i'ntel- \ 
ligent choices 

understands how to 
use advisor's skills 



group .conflict 

inappropriate 
behavior . 

lack of .sense of 
direction 

self-direction 

modeling to a group 



a lot of activities 
and skills to practice 

problem-solving* 
diverse group • 



Advisor 



makes recommendations, 
advocates 

guides others' behavior 



is knowledgeable about 
topic 

receptive to groups 
gives options 



planning 
decision-making 



Advocate 
(seller) 
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show and tell 



enthusiasm - belief in 
"product" 

justifies "product" 

has definite (subjective 
point' of view • 

not flexible to audience 
input 



"conviction*- elicits 
strong audience 
response 

identify product 
with presenter 



product to be sold 



change in audience 
desired • 

quick response desirecl 
from audience 

new method, skill to 
be implemented 

present procedures, 
methods to be - 
modified 
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Observable * J 
Role Behaviors 


i 

I fffects on \ M 
^ .Group Situation " 


Confronter 


is direct ■■ 

reacts - ■ - 

provides critiques 
for improving, 
changing, guiding 

suggests remedies for 
corrections 


V'gains insight 

* perceives need for 
change 

(Changes in attitude 
e\nd behavior 

.1 ^ > ■ ' . 

improved productivity 


supervision of 
student 

change agent 

* production 
manager 

■.■^ 

* management-type 

o 1 tUa 1 1 Ull 


Manipulator 


*• exerts total control 

motivates group for 
involvement^ 

does hot listen to 
group input 

keeps group on task 


may he turned off 

- ■ ■ /■ \ 
* may '*buy in" 

active participation 

chain enged 


resistive group 
* mixed discipline 

end of day and 
hold on group is 
slipping . 


Moderator 


* keeps a balance in a 
group 

* tries to elicit in- 

. volvement and respon- 
ses from all' 

* keeps people on task 

tries to diffuse 
conflicts 


• incrjeased information 
balance of viewpoints 

* increased number of 
solutions and conclu- 
sions 


* conflict situation 
task/qroup meetings ' 

1 

\ ■ 


Expert 


imparts^ information 

* displays poise and 

* de-rnystifies subject 

provides access to 
resources 


acquires information 

trusting, enthusiastic 

* modifies/adds to 
existing skills 

* respects what they are 
getting 

varied resources avail- 

* able for use 


* group lacks knowl- 
edge or needs to be 
re-inspired 

* existing skills 
need refining 

* federal grant- 

. writing 

** . ' 

* wide range of situ- 
^aiions to respond- to 

I — 


Authoritarian 


* tells people what to 
do 

little give anu taKe 

presents ONE perspec- 
tive only 

* little concern for 
audience needs 

* offers strong leadershi 

* provides structure 


* participation limited, 
sense or security 

P 


* Ninexperiervced 
audience 

a , must do- 
, situation 
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Role 



Instructor 



^monstrator/ 
Her . 



Observable 
Behaviors 



dispenses information 

is flexible, observant 

critiques 
Quides 



models behavior being 
presented 

tries to sell 

shows how, then tells 



rati^alizes when to 
use it 



Effects on 
Group ' 



.Situation 



develops rapport 

Ifeels they are learn- 
ing something 



acquires information 



accepts product 
information 



participates, 
develops skills / 



information is 
the objective 



inappropriate 
methods need . 
correction 
negative views need 
to be eliminated 

fql low-up to . ' 
awareness-level 
trafntng ^ 
yery i nexperipnped * 

/group ^ 



/ 



1 
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Methods of Instruc tion 

\. ^ = — ^ ' % 



There -are almost as many different ways of deliverina the content of a 

there are trainers. The two mqst important considerations 
to^-Ske i ?^ of .instruction are l),the content and type of learnina 

S fV^Jniln ' and 2) what .you as a trainer ',feel comfortable with. The type . 
ntJ V?n V^X}".^ doing,is, for the mbst part, either information- 

Within those types are several . possibi^Tties for 

methods VOU miaht cplprt- ^ 



Presentations 

/ 



^' Thn^nli^;^^ prepared yerb'ai; exposition by one speaker before an audience. 
Though often long, a lecture provides a great deal "of information 
quickly. Requires total/ participant passivity. 

2. Lecturette a short lecture. Puts fewer participants to sleep. 

3. Lecture-Forum - a lecture fbllowed by the old question/answer period. . 
Provides more activity, for participants and aives them a chance^to 
explore .selected portipns'of the content in greater detail. 

m!"!]/ • Pjanned -conversation before an audience on a selected topic, 
usually includes three or more panelists and a leader. Brinas more 
^ points of , view to the content. Participants are passive. " 

^* rh^fllJT'".: a panel followed by the habitual question/answer period . 
f^n \l^V ^ader. A bit more participant activity and exploration. 
Can lead to special . interest arguments. 

6. Expanding Panel - a panel with a vacant chair(s). Participants can 
join in when they feel the call and vacate when they've had their say 
sets unwieldy withr groups larger than twenty. Can provide color and 
a fair amount of participant activity, since even those who don't join 
in think about it. - , 



7. Debate - an organized'argumerit./ Often more intense than the above 
methods. Control is up front. Participants passive except for hissina 
and applause. . 

8. Presentation - includes all kinds of "dog and pony shows." Control is 
up front. Participants passive. ^ ; 

9. Films - presumably fir content as well as entertainment. May involve 
attitude learning as weVU^s Rnowledae learning. Turninojo^f-tJie 
lights provides a good oppldrtunity for naps. jiriieTiJantsrema i n ' 
passive unless vicariously invol ved^^^^.-J^-----'^ 

10. Slide Shows - an addiction of world travelers. ' ' 

.11. Prepared Videotapes - have an advantage over movies in that lights 
remain on. Flexible start. and stop for discussion purposes. Can make 
tnem yoursel f . 
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12. Presentation with Listening Teams - any of the above presentation methods 
followed by a more organized kind of question/answer period. Before 

the presentation, participants are organized into small groups, tac^ 
group is given a listening .assignment, e.g., listening for points that 
are debatable, points that have current applications, etc. "At the end 
of the presentation, the groups caucus and develop questions relating to 
their particular assignment. The questions are posed to those making 
the presentation. . • ' 

13. Pre^ntation with reaction panel - any of the above presentation methods 
• 'followed by the reactions of a. small, selected gr^jup of participants. 

This participant panel is in» effect reacting for the. entire group. 

Dem(^(s'trations 

1. Demonstration - gn activity in which one or more people "show how it'is 
done." If participants are passive, this method is notoriously ineffec- 
tive for improving participant skills. The extension service uses it 
extensively, however, to change attitudes.. "By demonstrating the profit- 
ability of a given procedure, they are effective In qainina'an attitude 
of acceptance from the farmers they serve. 

2. Demonstration with Practice- a demonstration followed by an opportunity 
for participants to try their hands at it. One of the -best means for 
learning simple skills, provided feedback follows immediately upon com- 
pletion of the procedure. Without performance feedback, the participant 
is like,ly to be reinforced in cToing it incorrectly. 

Coaching - providing tips for improving performance. Often follows a 
demonstration or includes mini-demonstratit)ns as a corrective break in 
participant performance. Retains all kinds of. up f ronlLpontrol , to say 
nothina of power: ^ i ^ 

V ■■ ■ > 

Rehearsals - practice just prior to application. May involve practicing 
a sequence of separately learned simple skills usinq methods above.. 
Participants active. Control in' hands of "director"" ./ji 

Drills - skills py^actice involving repetition. Sometimes boringly p^r^ 
ticipant active. Unpleasant childhood experiences involving drills may 
make adults uncomfortable with this method. 

Puzzles - an interesting variation in which the skill is not demonstrated 
but is learned from successfully solving the puzzle. Participants are 
highly active. \ 

Skills Practice Lab - may be combined with any of the aboVe methods. It 
.involves the formation of small participant groups, often participant- 
selected, for the purpose of practice and mutual feedback. (Davis, 1974, 
pp. 127-1310 




Tips on Selecting Methods 

The following are some questions to consider in selecting the appropriate 
method for a-particular learning activity. ' 

1. Is the method suited to the objective? 

2. Does it lend itself to knowledge. ts kill , or attitude learning? 
:3. Might it yield irfrti pi e-1 earnings J. i.e. , more than one type? 

4. Does it require a greater/lesser degree of background knowledge, skills, 
or attitudes than participants presently possess? 

5. How much time cjoes it talce? ^ • 
' 6. How much space does it take? ? 

7'. What kind of props does it take; are they available? 

8. What specialized skills are required; of the staff; are they competent 
in them? - 

' - , . / 

9. is the method comfortable for the sti^f; is it consistent- with their 
style? 

' ■•■ ■ X ' 

10. Is the method comfortable for the participants; is it consistent with ' - 
their expectations? - , 

-^1^, Does the met'hod call for activity or passivity on the part of participants? 

12. Does it maintain. enough/too much control- up front? { 

13. Is the method slow or fast paced?^ - 



•14. Does it achieve the objective in the simplest way possible, or is it 
needlessly showy? 

15. What other questions might you add? (Davis.i 1974, pp.|l23, 124). 

Overcoming Participant Resistance i ' : 

As trainers all of us'lrave encountered behaviors from participants which " 
interfere With our training efforts. Participants may either'openly or 
passively resist the training process. When this occurs, the trainer should 
be able to apply some strategies to overcome this r!esistance:-§6 that the 
-resistance does,n't interfere with the 'ability of others to profit from the- 
training content. The following pages offer some general tips for dealing 
with resistance and strategies fqr planning your training so that potential 
, resistance is minimized. 



• "Tricks of the Trade" for Reducing Resistance * 

1. .Never resist resistance! 

2. Create involvement from the start, " — ^ <L/ 
f ' a. Involve participants ijj planning. 

. ^ ___J^:_ Communicate purpose clearly - beforehand and durfng training. ' 

. c. Address their needs - not yours; get agreement on objectives^v . 
* -3. Legitimize ambivalence >7 . T' \ 

a. Start with written "hopes- and concerns" - list HOPES/CONCERNS: 
you don't even need to talk about them. 

b. "Ijjtemal dialogue" - form small groups - facilitator^eeps out. 

c. Forcefield brainstorm - list barriers - brainstorm strategies to 
stop worrying. 

• «' ' ■.' • ■ • 

d. Give explicit permission. to resist. 

%. Collaborate with them to overcome their resistance. 

a. Ask them how to deal witti their resistance. 

b. "Image of support" - ask them'^whait could facilitator do to seem 
supportive. ^ 

^ c. Use peers to set*^orth irrew conc'^pts.. 

5. Involve them as training resources to each other.. 

' a. utilize their -expertise. 

b. Small .group work. 

. c. Arrange for physical closeness. ' ^.^ 

V6. Link trairiina to back-home situation, 

a. Have individuals create their own case for^study. 

b. Generate action plan for return Home. 

c. Arrange Sijpport/buddy system. 

■ "' ■ . . * ' ' " , ' 

• ■ % 

The follH)wing chart off^ers a list of resister types and behaviors along 
. ' with specific strategies for overcoming resistance. 



Q * From: "Triclcs of the Trade" for Reducing Resistance by Anthony 0. Putnam, 
Eiy^C Human Resource: Development Associates, Ann ^bj?r, Michigan. 
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Type of Resister ' ^ 

(Don't bother, to^ally 
passive, silent Vesi star) 



"Can't Shut '-'em Up". 



Verbal Antagonist 
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^' ^ Dealing wfth the Resister , 
Register Behavior . " Strategies for overconiinq resistance 



/ • • T— 

'Doesn't participate. Quiet; low 
response rate; arms crossed in 
front of ch^st. 



Honopolizes discussion. Always 
talks but not always on relevant 
^toptcs; interrupts; gets involved 
in lengthy discussions. 



Sfiows off; justifies his/her ideas, 
•Openly attacks the situation or 
people in it. • 



Invotve him/her in the conversation. "Joe, you 
look like you have a different idea. Would you 
like to state it?" (Reflect i^hat you read 'non- 
verbally.) ' ' 

Give them specific responsibilities. ^ 

May respond well to written activities. 

Reinforce other group members and express 
pleasure at progress of group^^ 

Make them feel there is no threat. 

Ask th^m open-ended questions; give them time 
to ansk^r, make them feel ttieir comments j^re 
making the session better; ask easy questions. 

If yo«i^ask them a qu'estion specifically,"ask 
their permission to ask it first. This. can 
also work with a quiet group as well as a 
quiet individual. 

_Move into the group. . 



Get a group to help deal with this perspn:^ 
identify your 'suppkers in the group, ask 
supportive group member if he/she agrees with 
this person; restate the objectives, get 
clarification from the sirbup. 

Ask the resister to state alternative, construc- 
tive ideas--not just complain. 

Tell the resister his/her idea is important but^ 
we'll have to deal with his personal concern 
later. 



Ignore initially. 

Provide an appropriate opportunity for involvement. 
Assign as group recorder. 
Group response to the issue. 
Send him/her out for coffee-. " ' , . 
Acknowledge rigFt to rfesi St. 
Ask why resisting, > ^ . 
Peer pressure (group minus facj^ator takes care > 
or problem) j • . 
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Types of Resister 
The Clown ' 



"Hy Boss Should Be Here, , . 
Nit Me" 



Moaner 



"We tried this last year 
and it didn't work."- 



a5 
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Resister Behavior 



Likes to evoke laughter from the 
group. Enjoys the spotlight. 
Always has a wise crack. 'Seeks 
attention. 

Whines, complains. Takes excep- 
tion with content; indicate 
that it's not their responsibili'ty. 



Strategies fo 



Encourage 
Laugh, compl 
(when it's 
eased. 



overcoming resistance 



hira/her 



Whines, complains, "It can't work 
here." Blocks suggestions from 
trainer; negative about his/her 
situation. 



V 



Blocks suggestions from trainer; 
negative about proposed solutions. 



tine 



when tensions need release, 
ment his/her wit. Ignore him/her 
to go to work and tensions are 



Listen- alltw ventilation. 

jlemain neutfal/but structure conversation so that 

^. they come up withjolutions., ; 

Give reasonra i s about'can be used" 

to change! situation - or use to iiiprove their 
performance even' if administrator should have it 

V 

Ask them how to make workshop useful for them. 
Ask them, how we can help tl^em effectively organise 
information or training to approach administrator. 
Emphasize the expertise and experience of group 
members to find solutions. 

Put responsibility for Solution/ideas that are , . 

wkable back on, resister (utilize tfieir expertise). 
Focus on which parts of the process this could work 

(turn from negative to positive). - 
Acknowledge thf validity of their feelings. 
Invite group responses. 

Facilitator shoujd be aware (in advance) of which 
aspects of the process are/are not consistent ' ■ 
with LEA policies and procedures. 



Ask' for explanation/why it didn't work. 
Ask for another opinion. . . 
Examine alternatives. * 

Elicit group , support to continue. 
"Timeout." 

Attempt to reintroduce resister into subsequent activ- 
ities. . 

Try confronting the individual. 

Assign limited responsibility (e.g; force field'On ■ 
barriers.) 

Excuse yourself and go home until next year. ' 
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Types of Resister 

Pasnve Non Verbal, 
non pprtlcipant ' 



Agitator.- 



Resister Behavior 



Doesn't talk. Infrequent/ .. > 
absence of eye contact. 
Avoids answering questions. 
Doi^dles; yawns; looks out window;, 
cleans fingernails. 



Strategies for overcoming res istance 

Pon't personalize resistance. 
Get passiveness out of resistance - 

need to be careful. ^ 

don't kid oneself that as long as it's passive 

it isn't destructive. 
Avoid the "battle line" ■ 
' eye contact. 

verbally. 

Find appropriate time for incut from the resister. 
Indifference as to whether they buy in to what 
is presented. ; 
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Talks aboutsurelevant topics. Use disagreement to stimulate group discussion. 
Starts argument and disagreements, Explore each, side in depth and watch for possible 
within. Gets gfcup off task. applications for each view. 

Expand the discussion to subjects that take on 
more importance than the original question to 
gain collaboration from the group. 
Look for segments within each argument that both 
sides can agree upon,; thus lessening the area 
of disagreement. 

Summarize and clarify the points made Dy both 
sides. 

Let the group decide the issue. 
If agreement can't be reached, state the problem 
— as being unresolved and move to the next topic. 



PART TWO: STRAT EGIES FOR AD APTING THE TRAINING FORMAT AND ACTIVITIES 
:ion in tlit 



The infonnation in tfyit section is designed to offer trainers ideas for modi- 
Tying the presentation activities or format to accommodate their own style 
anrd to better meet the needs of district personnel. Since the training package 
involves primarily the use of overhead transparencies, these suggestions allow 
both for inclusion of other materials and a change of pace. 

The ideas in this section were submitted by participants in. the trainind 
session held in Casper on March 27th. and 28th, 1980. We acknowledge them 
for their contributions: ' 

Robert Gutierrez, Diagnostician, Torrinqton ERC 
Glenna Neff, Program Facilitator, Western Wyoming ERC 
Beverly Jacobs, Program Facilitator, Albany County ERC 
Florence Moudy, Program Facilitator, Laramie County ERC 
Sarah Lyons James, Pl^.D., Director, Platte County ERC 
Marilyn R. White, Ph.D., Special Education Coordinator, 
Johnson County 

Larry Sessions, Program Facilitator, Washakie County ERC 

Rod Laird, Natrona County ERC 

Chris Christiansen, Director, C-V Ranch 

Roger Ririe, Program Facilitator, 'Crook County ERC 

Keith Russell, Big Horn County ERC • 

Al Sheinker, Resource Specialist, Jackson 

Lynn Hammersley, Director of Pupil Services, Natrona County 

Peggy O'Brien. Master Teacher, Gillette • 

Beth Early, Wyoming SEA 

Lamar Gordon, Wyomijig SEA 

Rollie Schilz, Program Facilitator, Hot Springs County ERC 
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Preliminary Steps i 

Placement Options: 

Develop a marking system for the Decision Sunnary Checklist. One sugqes 
ted system uses a "+" to indicate a perfect match of the child's needs 
and placement situation, a V" to indicate a possible match with 
adaptations, and a "-" to indicate major changes would be needed to 
use this option. 

Show the checklist to regular education teachers first to see if they 
can make modifications in their classroom, and then they could bring 
that information to the Child Study Committee meeting. 

Prioritize needs to determine how much weight to put on each factor. • 

List strengths and weaknesses of each placement option. 

Make up additional option(s) if none of the "pat" options suit. 



Due Process: 

Make available, as an alternative instruction vehicle, the CEC multi- 
media presentation on Due Process, or the Learning Concepts package • 
which also utilizes cartoons. 

Make transparencies from the Learning Concepts film. 

Modify the story In this module in your district to reflect the local 
demographic situation. 

Tape the story in another voice to give the audience and presenter 
a break from the same voice... 

or. ..use a story related by a participant and pick out the major 
points from-Jthe real ^;^uation. This method could also be effective 
for presenting the module on confidentiality. 

Develop a written e;<ercise to teacff these points at the end of the 
lesson. , Have participants read a short paragraph and pick out the 
violations. 

Prepare a role play script. Participants could be holding approprictte 
• signs. - " \ 

Hand out take-home assignments which relate to the participants' own 
districts and direct participants to mail in the assignments. 

Use flip charts with a narrative instead of the Due Process violation 
cartoons. 
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Screening 

Behavior Indicators of Potential PraWems: 

Compile some hard, fast rules to measure the amount of deviance that 
warrants referral. 

•*:Suggest that teachers work op a problem for two to four weeks, tf the 
prQblem continues to interfere with learning, it is time to refer. 

Suggest that if more^than one person perceives the same problem, this 
could be an indicator for referral . ^ 

Make sure that teachers uriderstand that indicators do not constitute 
a diagnosis. 

Show a filmstrip to portray these concepts. The film. Approaches to 
Mainstreaming addresses this topic. " 

.Devise problem situations and follow up with a test and questions for 
discussion. 

Elicit responses from teachers during training as to real situations 
they encounter in their classrooms and what they indicate. - 

Suggest to participants that they have another teacher verify their 
original concern. ♦ 

Identify with participants the average expectations of behavior and then 
contrast possible problem situations. Real situations with children 
can be used in a similar way - i.e., contrast a problem child with 
two average children. This would also be a useful approach for parent . 
training. 

Use role playing to demonstrate how a teacher could cause misbehaviors 
and/or react to them inappropriately. 

Referral Process: 

Prolong the activity which involves closing eyes and focusing on one 
child. ■ ' ' ^ 

Use a current, local referral form jn the training along with the one 
in the package. 

Stress the relationship of assessment to referral when training regular 
educators. < 

• * 

Follow one child through the whole process, if the same participants 
can be kept together long enough. It may be best to create a fictional 
composite child to^avoid confidentiality conflicts. 
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MuUidiscipl inary Assessment ^ 

Sources of Bias in Evaluation; , ' ' - 

Modify the administration of the sample achievement tests in this 
■module in one or more of the following ways: 

Take away the papers' of any participant who exhibits inappropriate 
behaviors during the testing situation. 

Administer the Dove and Bitch, tests. 

^Jr?^^k*'?^ having a background in the culture of the 

child being tested, particularly concerning value-oriented aspects 
of the culture and test. 

Stress the difficulty of interpreting test results in light of . 
cultural and language differences. 

Stress that assessment should not be limited to test results/but 
should involve other collected data. 

Alter the type of test question/situation used in one or jiiore of 
the following ways:, 

- Reverse or drop letters; change word order. 

- Break lead in pencils, then ask participants to write 
the answers. 

- Instruct participants to take off their glasses, and/or 
write with their left' hand. 

- Make participants sit in uncomfortable seats or on the floor.. 

- Entertain no^questions from participants. 
^ - Allow no out-of-seat behavior. 

- Scor^ tests, then state your credentials. 

Bring test manuals to the training session for^se with the test 
checklists. 

Assessment Strategies: 

Bring some tests and test manuals to the training, and run throuah one 
or more of the tests. 

^ Invite Mental Health personnel to the inservice for l^is module. 
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Present- thik material at a basic/awareness level (i.e., what has been 
done' out of necessity does not necessarily constitute a recormended 
best practice). 

Writing a Comprehensive Report: 

I , ^ 

Suggest thati a recorder be present, when the assessment team meets to 
share their findings, to write down a sCimmary of "eailt^ presentation. 
The compiled suimiary could be attached to the individual reports from 
each team member to b^ give^n to the Child Study Committee -for determin 
ation of eligibility. s 
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Determining Eligibility " : ' 

- . ' • i 

Informing Parents Of Assessmentjlesul^s: 

vModify the CSC meeting iape" to allow for trainers' individual styles. 
Soto Suggested modifications include: , ' , 

Tape parts of the tape - use the pause button to have participarits 
*fill in with a more correct response;' or. . . 

^ . Stop- tape, intermittently for discussion or alternative riasponsesiv 

Role play the meeting instead of playing the'^tape. P>ayid^'two 
*v script outlines, one demonstrating inapp/opriate behaviors," and 
one demonstrating appropriatevbehaviors. ^ 

Rewrite the script so that it: is more appropriate to the local 
district situation. * . 

Write or tape an appropriate ni$eting script. 



Guidelines for Child Study Committees: 

Modify the last paragraph of the report (Handout 10 - Guidelines for 
CSC Members), which relates the decision concerning, the handicapping 
condition, to include a definite statement as to-the committee's 
findings about the condition, rather than- a recommendation of what 
the handicapping condition is. 



PART III: TRAINERS' RESOURCES 



There IS a wealth of material, both commercial and non-commercial, relating 
to P.L. 94-142 and its-'implementation. The listing of materials in this 
section offers just a. sample. of available resources. 

This section contains information as to books, articles and audio-visual 
materials which can assist trainers to more effectively deliver the content 
^ Of the training. The resources are listed alphabetically by title according 
to the major components of the training package. • 
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Preliminary .Steps 
^ Overview: ^ ^ 

Child Stydv Team Training Program. Rucker, Chauncy N. & Vautour, J. A. 
Lami lie. c^. 

This kit contains a facilitator manual/participant manual, a book 
or readings-, six filmstrips, eight cassettes and twenty overhead 
transparencies, This. 50-hour modular multimedia program for admin- , 
istrators, teachers and support personnel, K-12, focuses on the 
development of skills, concepts, attitudes and group strategies »f or ' 
planning, imp! emen^ng and monitoring lEPs for handicapped children. 
It IS available from: . ^ 

Special- Education Associates f 
P.O. Box 9497 
Austin, Texas 78766 
. , (512) 345-8028 

Cost: $300 

Developing and Implement ing Individualized Education Progra ms. Turnbull, 
J" Strickland, B., Brantley, J. Columbus: C. Merrill, 1978. 
See specifically: Chapter 1, P. I. 94-142, The Education for All 

Handicapped Children Act. 

Chapter 2, Translation of Legislative Requirements ' 
• - . into Educational Practice. 

Chapter 3, .The Special Services. Committee. 
Chapter 4, Referral. 

Chapter 5, Providing Notice to Parents and 
Ot^taining Consent. ' 

Cost:. $9.95 

Education of the Handic apped Brought -tinder P. L. 94-142 and Section 504 . 
Compiled by The Education of the Handicapped Policy Project, George 
Washington University, #feshington, D.C. 20036, November, 1978. 

This document gives a comprehensive summary of court case-1 itigation 
stemming from and/or related to the legislative criteria of P.L. 94-142 
and Section 504. It offers case court' references throughqut the U.S.- 
and Its territories in nine specific categories: 1) free appropriate 

- N^x''^^'^ education, ^ placement in the least restrictive environment, 

3J placement at no cost to the parent, 4) due process procedures, 
5) discipline/ expulsion, 6) exhaustion of administrative remedies, , 
7} miscellaneous cases decided under P.L. 94-142 and Section 504, 

8) cases that pose future P.L. 94-142 and Section 504 issues, and 

9) cases to note. . To obtain current price and document availability. 



write or phone: 



or also -write; 



National Association of State Directors of 

Special Education, Inc. 
1201 16th Street, N.W. , Suite 610E 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 833-4193 or (202) 833-4218 



, Education of Handicapped Policy Project (EHPP) 
^- ' « 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. , Suite 310 

rnir>- Washington, D.C. \20036 , 



Exploring Issues in the Implementation of P.L. 94-142 : lEP/LRE/PEP/DUE . 
^Research for Better Schools, m N. 3rd Street, Phi 1 adelphia. Pa. 19123 



This packet is a series of four books^prepared ^by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (BEH) to* present issues and concerns 
related to provisions of P.L. 94-142. The volumes are: 

(1) Developing Criteria' for the Evaluation of Individualized 
Education Program Provisions 

(2) Developing Criteria for the,-. Evaluation of the Least Restrictive 
Environment Provision ' - 

(3) Developing Criteria for the Evaluation of Protection in Evaluation 
ProQedures Provisions ' 

(4) Developing Criteria for the Evaluation of Due Process Procedural 
Safeguard Provisions 

Cost: ' $15.00 ' 

■ j. _ ■ , . - 

Functions of the Placement Committee inTSp^cial Education : A Resource 

Manual . NASDSE staff. , " \ T 

This 105- page manual is a ^uide for inservdcfe trainers and l(^al 
school district placement committees explaining their responsibilities 
in the development of lEPs for handicapped Cjiildren, in compliance 
with federal and state requirements under P.LV 94-142. ^ 

Available from: National Association of State Directors of 

" * • Special Education 

1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 833-4193 \ . 

$3.50 per copy ; j 
- ' $3.00 each in quantities of 10 or, more ' 

' Individualized Education Progra^^ Handicapped Children . Foundation 
for Exceptionar Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Va. 
1978. Cost: $65.00 

Three color filmstrips, three tape cassettes, 13 minutes each,. ' . 
includes Primer on Individualized Education Programs for Handicapped 
Children, edited by Scottie' Torres Higgins. 

' ■* N ■ r\. ^ ■ ■ 

The sound/filmstrip packaige provides assistance Jn understanding and 
developing individualized education proqrams^'CiEPs) for handicapped 
children. Filmstrips focus on the components of P.L. 94-142 (the 
. Education for All Handicapped Children Act), the assessment process, 
anck issues related to the lEP, such as monitoring pupil progress. 
A hoH to manual reviews policies and includes a sample lEP form. . 
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The Law and Handi capped Children in School ; Overview. 



I . Jt?^^^^*^ °^ the provisions and background of P.L. 94-142 an^ 
P. L. 93-172, section 504, by Howard H.Spicker, Ph.D. , Professor of 
A "'^cation, Indiana University, and Congressman John Brademas,) 

D Sr .aV^^°^ ^"^ legislator responsible for passage of 
11 u J- Explanation of the two law Centers'on the rights of 
an handicapped individuals to receive an appropriate education 
trie same as non-handicapped individuals in all progtams and activi- 
ties receiving, federal' financial assistance. The "Overview" sumnarizes 
the succeeding programs in the series and how they bear upon 'procedures 
for implementing various portions of ,the.law. \ This is a videocass'ette, 
in color, 30 minutes. \ ^ 



Available from: 



Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 

Order #EVU 1700 
Purchase; price: $160 , ' 
^Rental Price: $15.75 



Child Find: 



Child Find; A Handbook for Implementation . Colorado 
Education, Special Education Services, 410 State 
Denver,' Colorado 
■ Phone; (303) 839-2727 •'• 
Cost; $16.00 0' 



-Department of 
Olffice Bu.il W 



Mid-East Regional 



Child Iden tification ; A Handbook for Implementation' . 

- ?®-?"''SL^®w*^r! George iiiashington University, 19C1 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, 
Suite 505, Washington, D.C. 20006, and National Association of State 



Directors of Special Education (NASDSE), Washin^tdn, D.C. 1976 



Referr. 



The Referral Process . 
Available from; 



Monograph >#4. , 

EducationaT' Service Unit #9 ' 
Child Service Demonstration Center 
Title VI-G V • ■ 
Hastings, Nebraska 



Placement: 



Children L earn Together : The Integration of Handicapped-Children Into 
- Schools. Syracuse, New York; Human Policy Press (a ilide. show). — 

■ A powerful staterri^n^lon mainstreaming'' including a.^discussion of the 

.history of exclusion' an,d segregation of dtivsabled children and the 
\ recent forces — cbtirt decisions, parent^ ppwer, changing attitudes— 
, . that^are encouraging maihstreaming. It, presents arguments for i.nte- 
gration and responds to the concerns typically raised by teachers 
and parents.- The slides demonstrate what is necessary for integration 



inclosing preparation, individualization, arid range^f specific 
supports '.and services to teachers. The sl ide show consists of 132 
slides. . . : 

Confi(jurati ons of Change : The Integration of Mildly Handicappild 

Children Into the Re g'ular Classroom . Kreinberg, N. , Chow, S. H.L . .(tds . ) 

This book focuses on the problems of change wi whole main- 

streaming movement. The i^ueS. examined^ fall into four broad areas: 
/■^^gal. constraints, teacher preparation, instructional arrangements, 
,, ,;a<icpuntability procedures. ' V , " 

.Waifable from: Adapt Press . ^ ' " ' 

Sioux Fa-1 Is, South ■;Dakota /. ^ 

Cost: $11.95 ' ■■ 

V i 

Designing Schools and Schooling for th6 Handicapped . Birch, J. W. , Ph.D. 
s Johnstone, k. , F.A.I.A., 1^75 "~~ , 

This document discusses mainstreaming, the relationship of special 
education ta education- *as a whole, the infljjence "bf space on learf ing, 
considerations in facility design, and the architectural response to 
building function. 

• * 

Available from: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher . , .* 

Bannerstone House . . '^i. 

301-307 E. Lawrence Avenue . ^, 
Springfield, Illinois 
Costi- . $14.50 

Instraetional Alternatives for Exceptional Children . DenoyJ. N., (Ed.), 1972 

This monograph focuses on how the interface between reguT\r and. \ ' » 
special'education can be improved. The book is divided into four \ 
sections: 1) Programs to Train New Kinds of InstructionaV^anage- \. . 
ment Mediators, II) Resource Teacher Programs,* II I) Trgili'lfi^lifProgramS 
Accompanying Structural Change-Efforts, and IV) Comm^ntjite. , The 
papers in this collection were prepared by persoK -vrao flfcy^pionjeered i 
the development-'pT successful training models f<^%)ainstreaming. 
These models include: the ""statistician;" "diagnpi^ic-^^^^ 
teacher;" "learning problems approach;" the HoustCTi^l&ri and Madison 
School Plan. This book is a valuable resoi|ip,ce l^^^^^"^^ administrators 
■ and trainers who are involved in the desig^i^df new' educational delivery 
strategies and support services.'-" '^s:-^; , 

Available from: The Council for" Exceptional Childi^en I-' 

. 1920 .Assoctati'bn Drive !p ' - - 

Reston, Virginia f'22091 , - ' 

Cost: $3.85 V 



. truicxsnank, W. M. Syra(*use. University ^Preif, m • 

. Sorv^r^hp iS'o? .'^"^ implarientation; 100-question * 

• . • • S?JXat'ih Idrln^^ teacher knowledge and skiljs for..te%Wng 



Available froiti: Syr*acuse University Press 

• ' Syracuse, New York 13210 . - 

• .CQSt: $9.95 

Mainstreaminq Trajkini^ Series . ■ '" '-^ 

thi^/.^Lc^^?' -^"^j^ training' series offering workshop programs on ■ 
?p^n?nn!f t^^e requirements of P.L. 94-142 • 

llntoT^l^ "'u^"^ niainstreaming exceptional children are prt " 
sented through experiential learning activities. fiTmstrios and 

ns;°ruc??ons"?n'/?"i ^" seriL^'ontaJns^'om' 1 

,^0'^ i"'Plementing one-hour workshops including^ct^vities 
in ^^"^1"!;'^^°" "se ;i>f-the filmstrip/cassetU" T t es ' 

W c in Jouch with- Points. 2 Ihe 

: P?bgraJii?ng ^ Mainstrfiaming, ; and;:{3) Individual iz0 Educational 

Available fronj-: Teaching Resources' ' 

/ 100 fioylston Street , ■ 

Boston, Massachusetts * 02116.' 
V , •■ v. workshop kit, $5.95 paperback titles V 

^^^5.!j!i"!"'^^k!^'^^4 Students i n the Least Rf»strictive:Envdmnm Pr^. ■ A 
Hu^L nf g^'^^ lignzMakers. Pe nnsylvania Department of^&aScado n,- 
^Ztll °l Specia Education, and the National Learning Resource . ' 
Center of Pennsylvania, King of,.Prussia, Pennsylvania! 1979 : 

■■ > ^'''ii.';!??!^ Tr^'"'"^^rg'^^^r e '^^^ion m Education Service Center. ' 
Mustin, Texas: Author (6504 Tracer Lane," Austin, TX. 78721). 

, J"/xt?"siye trai^ng package which. develops the "rationale for 
• '.^ • aHminycILJ-^ handicapped .child to the regular classroom, alternate 

^'^'i'^'f -f^ instructional arrangements for prograi^ing for • 
handicapped students in the realilar classroom" (including film^trip 
c'onceS^f M-'-Sn 'J' di^^r«"p°dels .af the Resource sSIcHjist ' 
• wM^h^ii ^""^ ^°^u*° administer a building special education program" 
' ■•■ aSd oro ni^.'t?nn'^'rr"''h^"' proceduj^e, .instructiona? pla^ 

~3irSf^If •r°"Tl°'' '^^^y^'^y °^ '^'^^■'"s. Contents : This is. a multi- 
J^clo.E c 5?-* ^5 -^o^tains two. 16 mm films, eight filmstrips i^ith 
and pJJ^v.^^nrM^W "vP'^^'cJ'"' I Book of Readings , a Leaders Manual . 
nrlt?^! ^5 * Strgngths: Well organized. Task sheets are 

Lo5 n?l3nrt?:;i>' - •° the prf^cipal in mainstreaniing , 

*• jood Tntroductiorv^to inainstreaming and ways to deal with problems of 
implementmon. Fosters understanding of the roles of al 1 thole 

^ ■d^Ii'^br^Hl!!tp5%|I!'j"'*!'''"''I]5 P"""""- P^°9ram is flexible and 
\ can oe adapted to local needs. 

ERIC : v. , .• • ■ _ .; ; :'^0 . ^ ; . ■ ■ . . 
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Resource Teaching ; A Mainstreaming Simulation . 

- Four sound fiflmstrips. in color, 40 minutes. Here workshop partici- " 
■ pants, have the opportunity through simulation to assume the role of 
newly. appoihted resource teachers. The program emphasizes development 
■ of ,coninunication and other interpersonal skills needed to deal with 
, the principal, parents, other teachers and students. Scheduling, 
evaluation, record keeping, structural components are considered 
- along with teaching, strategies for specific learning problems. An 
activity packet is included. 

Available from': Charles £. Merrill Publishing Company 
■•-.J 130,0 Alum Creek Drive 

V ' Columbus, Ohio 43216 . 

Cost: $125.00. 

Teacher Training Program : Mainstreaming Mildly Handicapped Students 
in the Regular Classroom . Austin. Texas: Author, 1976. '. 

" A multi -media training package which focuses on skills, concepts, and 
attitudes necessary to successfully mainstream including: areas of • 
individualizing .instruction, utilizing alternate behavior management 
strategies^ interfacing the regular and special ecfijcation. Program 
contains Facilitator Manual,, Participants Manual .'^tr filmstrips and 
tapes, games and. puzzles^rsix audiotape casrseti:es, 41 transparencies, 
and two 16 mm films. The program phases (Ma'tlSst reaming Group Activi- 
ties, Skj.1.1 Building, Individualized Activities, and Implementation 
Take Home/ Reinforcement) comprise 45 to 50 hours of instruction. 



Due Process: 



A Primer on -Due Process : Educational Decisions for Handicapped Children . 
^ • Abeson, A-, Bolick, N. , & Hass, J. The Council for Exceptional 
• 'Children; Reston, Virginia: 1975. 

Details the rights of children and parents in the educational decision- 
making process (bopk)^ ' ' 

Due grocess . .Ikon and Hubbard, North br oo k,'.Ill . , 1979. .. " 

Slide/tape of a simulated due process hearing designed especially for 
special education teachers and administrators. Thismediated training 
program explains the why', the what" and the how of Due Process under 
the law. ■ ' 

Available from: . Ikon and Hubbard 
V.O. Box 104 
l^r^thbrook, Illinois . 60062 ... 
Price: $90.00 

The Right to Education. Giihool , T. K. Council for Exceptional Children', 
Reston, Virginia: 1973. 1 -, 

A tape cassett'e,.of a speech providing an overview of litigation relevant 
to the education and rights -of exceptional children. 



■ ^ ■ . ■ , : Screening 

Issues in Screening: : . ^ 

'Computer Assisted Rm&dial F^nr^^^innr ^^^^ 

ZHntyPg' CartwrigTit. G . A UartwHght? C° 

PenSs5fvk^ lJf?^^M'r"'*^°" Laboratory. College of Education. 
PennsyTy^;^a'|tate University. University Park, Pa. 1972 (b) 

^^La^l^ ^u!^^S?"^r'\ ^^^^^i:^" "'^^ Learning Disabilities . ' 
t'l^VT^^'''^'''-^ ''''''' UHhW^ubMcat^on 

Available fromr Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing-office 
Washington. D.C. 20402 " •;, , 

^^^li!!:j^!"!^"!y!^Ul"'"''"^ ? Educational Prograrmiing^of Pre-ScLnl 

r^ntnnT -^^^^^-^ LJ±W Sonwe r, S. . & Churton. M. 

.. I ronton- Lawrence Co. - Head Sta^t 

P.O. Box 517 ~ 

I ronton, Ohio '45638 

t 

Behavioral Indicators: 

Exceptional. Children in Focus, 2nd Edition. Payne et al. 

Inll ^^"^^^^^^^ompact, stimulating text provides a light, often 
humorous look at the problems teachers experience, as wSf.^as a 
H!"!]^ °^ "^"ic facts . about-^Xceptional - 

ch ?H;^n ?nH°J2icf"^£'^°*^'.°^*!!^ feelings and ideas of exceptional 
-• Chi dren and those who work with them are followed yy basic infor- 

^?nIc"n?"/^r"^-*2°?» P^^^^^""' 9ttology. afong.wtth discus- 
sions Of fundamental concepts, currenjb' issues and trends. 

Avail able' from: Charles' E. Merrill PObMshing Company 

a Bell & Howell Company - 
;->. 1300 AlLm Creek Drive ■ 

■■-,r--'--' Columbiis, Ohio 43216 

Survey of Published Instruments: 

The BCP - Behavioral Characteristics Progression . 

Available from: VORT Corporation 
P.O. Box 11552 

Palo Alto, California 94306 
Cost: BCP Charts- (set of 3) - ^4.35 
BCP Observatipfk Booklet '- $9.85 
BCP Binder - English Version - $10.95 
BCP Binder -''Spanish Version - $6.49 



The BCP; A widely used criterion-referenced tool, offers a single 
comprehensive approach for assessing needs, setting objectives and 
implementing instruction. Its efficient design helps in pupil 
recordkeeping and communication between staff and parents. Each 
;.;,Goal Area begins with primary behaviors apd is seqjienced to "sociall 
' acceptable" ifbehaviors. Applicable to a wide range of individuals. 
Helps you maintain an accurate record of each individual's unique 
needs and educational ^Derformance. Available in three formats, 
each with Identical content. Goal Areas contain up to 50 behaviors. 
Identifying Behaviors permit quick screening of each Goal Area* 

Ea^ly School Inventory . 

This is an observational screening instrument in^the form of a 
checklist. It provides systematic recording of observed .physical , 
language, social -emotional , and cognitive development of each child. 
Both the MRT and the Inventory may be teacher administered. The 
MRT is hand or machine scorable; the Inventory has no formal scoring 
system. 

Available from: The Psychological Corporation 

A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue ^ 
New York, H.i. 10017 

I 

McCarthy Screening Test (MST). 

This is a new, individual screening instrument for children 4 to 
6h years old. It is adapted from the more comprehensive McCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilities. The McCarthy Screening Test 
can be administered by a classroom teacher or a trained para- 
professional in about 20 minutes. The McCarthy Screening Test 
includes six tests that measure cognitive and sensorimotor func- 
tions that indicate a'child's ability to cope with school work in 
the early grades. The six measures include verbal memory, right- 
l^ft orientation,, leg coordination, draw-a-design, numerical 
grouping, ancj^ conceptual grouping. The screener will help to 
identify learning disabled children, as well as those with other 
kinds of handicaps. The MST quickly identifies those^children who 
are "At Risk.** Hand scorable only. 

Available from: The Psychological Corporation 

A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

« 

Teachers Handbook of Diagnostic Inventories : Spelling, Reading , 
Handwriting, Arithmetic, A Handbook with Duplicator Masters^ 
Mann, P. H. and Suiter, P. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974. 

Teacher's yandbook of Diagnostic Screening : Auditory, Motor, Visual , 
Language, A Handbook with Duplicator Master? ! Mann, P. H. , & 
Suiter, P. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974. 



Walker Prob Tem Behavior Checklist (Revised 1976). Walker. H. M. 

Available from: Western Psychological Services 

Publishers & Distributors 

A Division of Manson Western Corporation 

12031 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 
Cost: $10.50 includes manual and 100 copies of the checklist 
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MuUi disciplinary Assessment 

t 

Sources of Bias in Evaluation: 

Assessment . • 

'^ .. . .. 

Howard H. Spicker, Ph.D., interviews Harold E. Dent, Ph.D 

u?!!'!^ r'''*'^°"^n^*^3^'°" ^"^ Education Services/Westside Conmunity 
Health Center, San Francisco, California) concerning his pro- 
longed effort to expose the weaknesses of culturally biased I.Q. 
tests in assessing the educational abilities of minority groups. 
Dent was one of the three key consultants in the Larry P. vs. Riles 

lllll n"^'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ parents - a landmark case in the' 

struggle to eliminate the use of standardized I.Q. tests with 
minority groups. In this interview Dent provides examples of 
discriminatory test items which can lead erroneously to classify- 
ing minority students as slow learhers. 
Videocassette, 30 minutes, in color^ 

Available from: Indiana University 

Audiovisual Center . ■ . " 

Bloomington, Indiana . 47401 . ' V , 

Order # EVU 1702 
Cost: Purchase $160, Rental $15.75 

"Concepts of Bias in Assessment and WISC-R Research with Minorities." 
Reischey, D. In Vance, H. & Wallbrown, F./ WISC-R : Research and 

Interpretation. Washington, D.C. : Nat>fial Association o^ 

School Psychologists, in press. 

Creating Aw areness of Test Bias : A Training Package . NLRCP, 1978. 

The purpose of this training program is to alert educatbrs to the' 
-potential biases .inherent, in the assessment of exceptional children. 
Through the use of eight simulated activities, educators are intro- 
duced to the various problems encountered by a child in a testing 
situation. 

Available from: National Learning Resource Center of Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
500 Valley Forge Plaza 
1150 First Avenue 

^ ' ^ King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 

Cost: $2.00 per booklet 

How Can Tests Be Unfa ir? A Workshop on Nondiscrimin atory Testing. 
Nazzaro, J., 1975. — ^ 

Developed to demonstrate. problems in current assessment practices. 
Six simulation activities allow participants to experience test 
biases encountered by children with different language or cultural 
, backgrounds, perceptual or motor problems. Contents: Overview; 
Directions to wcrfehof^ Ipader; 20 booklets for participants; masters 
for 6 simulated tdst activities; directions for summary presentations 



evaluation fonns; summary evaluation sheets. 

Available from: The Council for Exceptional Child/en 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 
. Cost: $35.00 ♦ 

Larry P. vs. Wilson Riles, Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
■ the State of California, et.al. in the United States District 
Court forthe Northern District of CalifornT? : October, 1979. 
No. C-71-2270 RFP. Opinion. 

This document is a complete copy of the most recent landmark court 
decision related to multidiscipl inary assessment. For those - 
interested in availing themselves of the "hot off the press" most ^ 
current trends in legislated mandate for multidiscipl inary assess- 
ment, this transcript is the most direct source for: ^ 

- Right to assessment conducted by professionals trained In nonbiased, 

culturally fair assessment techniques; • • 

y ' 

Intellectual assessments using nonbiased, culturally fair 
;techn1ques/instrumfents; 

Lbe of -a team approach in assessment and other multidiscipl inary 
assessment related concerns. 

Available from: Institute of Pluralistic Assessment 
Research and Training (IPART) 
2914 Rubidoux Boulevard 
Riverside, California 92509 

Cost: $7.00 

Protection in Evaluation : A Resource Manual . NYRRC, 1977. 

This resource manual examines the testing practices of minorities In 
the following areas: a) Historical and Theoretical Implications, 
b) Social and Political History of I.Q. Tests, c) Standardization 
Criteria Used to Classify Children for Placement, and d) Litigation 
Challenging Testing Practices and the Overrepresentatlon of 
Minorities in Special Education. 

Available from: New York Regional Resource Center 

Center for Advanced Study in Education 
The Graduate School and University Center 

of the City University of New York 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

Cost: $2.26 ' 

"Psychological Asseissment and the Rights of Children." Mercer, J. 

In N. Hobbs (Ed.), Issues in the Classification of Children (Vol. 1). 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975. 



System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA). 

This is^a new, integrated system for individual assessment of the 
cognitive abilities, sensorimotor abilities, and adaptive behavior 
- culturally different children 5 to 11 years old. SOMPA also 
provides a unique estimate of learning potential that may be 
masked by sociocuTtural or health factors. SOMPA gathers infor- 
mation about the- child through a three- part Parent Interview and 
a six-part divect examination of the student. The Parent Inter- 
view includes the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children, 
Sociocultural Scales, which measure the family's social cultural, . 
and economic characteristics, and Health History inventories, 
which survey past and present health conditions. The Student 
Assessment includes administration of the Wechsle^ Intel llgene e 
Scale for C hildren-Revised (WISCrR) and the Bender VisuaV Motor Gestalt 
Jest, and testj^ of physical dexterity, nsual acuity, auditory acuity, 
and weight by height. SOMPA provides a unified approach to "the 
assessment of highly diverse aspects of functioning. It gives 
schools the different kinds of information necessary to provide 
for each child's individual educational needs. The Parent^jtoter- 
VI ew can be conducted by a paraprofessional thoroughly familiar 
u]lr l^^^'^' Special training is required to administer the* 
WI5C-R and Bender tests. The other student health measures*n»ay 
be administered by a nurse. -Within the framework of the d^pre- 
hensive evaluation required by P.L. 94-142, overall interpretation 
of SOMPA should be made by a psychologist or team of qualifWd 
professionals. • w 

Available from: The Psychological Corporation ■ , \ '• * 
757 Third Avenue ' i \gl 

New York, N.Y. 10Q17^ ' P f Jt 

Using tests in nondiscriminatory assessment. Oakland, >Ttlf|^lflllsek, P. 

In T. Oakland (Ed.), Psychological and Educational '^A&^eitsment of 
Minority Children . nTyTI Brunner/Mazel , 1977. 

Assessment Strategies: i, 

Adaptive Behavior: Concepts and Measurements . Coulter, W. & Morrow, H. 
(Eds.) New Y(^rk: Grune & Stratton, 1978. ^ 

A Guide to 65 Tests for Special Education . Comptbn, C. 1980. 

Available from: Fearon Education, a division of Pitman, Inc. 
6 Davis Drive 

Belmont, California • • 

(415) 592-7810 
Cost: $12.95 ( 

This book reviews 65 tests which are frequently used in special 
education, following an overview of assessment processes in the 
Introduction! the test reviews are organized into three parts. 
Part I contajins the skill area tests, specifically tests dealina 



with academic achievement and ability, perception and memory, 

speech and language, and gross motor skills. Part II discusses / 

preschool and kindergarten tests, focusing on assessment tools \ 

for the child from birth to 6 years old. ' ^ 

In Part III, generaV Intel 1 igence tests and developmental scales 
are reviewed. The ordering of tests within each chapter is 1 
explained in the^ opening pages for that chapter The book is . 
t4ntended for educators working with students in the primary and 
intermediate grades although many of the tests that are reviewed 
can be used with juntor high school students. 

An Annota ted B.ibl iography 6n Adaptive Behavior and Developmental 
Assessment instruments . Midwest Regional Resourre i^entpr. ~ 

The purpose of the bibliography is to provide an annotated listing 
of 30 adaptive behavior instruments which^e used in screening 
and formulating diagnoses, for severel^nd profoundly handicapped 
'children. * 

Available from: Midwest Regional Resource Center 
Drake University 
1332 26th Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 

Assessment-Diagnosis-Remediation . Col or ,'28: 30 minutes. Video. 

Viewers learn how to use developmental scales and information prja- 
vlded by^nclllary' professionals to determine a child's educa- 
^ tional requirements, as well as what precautions to take. 

Available from:^.. Charles /E. Merrill Publishing Company 
'vA Bell &.«pwe'll Company 

130Q Alum 6raeic,Drive % 
- Columbus;' Ohrip 43216 
Cost: $195.00 " - , - ,• ' 

Assesjgment in Speclat^Ajid RBmedULtEducation . Salvia, J. and Yssel- 
dyke, J. E. Bostj)n: ^^u^Ht^fTTllfflin Co., 1978. 

An introduction to psycHoeducational assessment in special and 
remedial education, this text is Intended for those whose careers 
require understanding and lirformed use of assessment data, but Who 
have no prior knowledge of measurement and^statistical concepts. | 
Part II, consisting of five chapters, is of particular value ta.. I* 
those who need basic technical information to understand and 
interpret tests adequately. Topics include descriptive, statistics, 
quantification of test performance, reliability, validity, and norms. 

The Assessment Tool that Meets your Needs: The One You Construct. 
McCormack, J. E- Teaching. Exceptional Children , 1976, 8(3), 
106-109. 

Steps leading to construction of an informal assessment tool to 
provide the teacher with information on individual student's level 
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of functioning in various skill areas are described. These include 
determinlf^ objectives, analyzing tasks, constructing classroom 
objectives matrix, developing items, listing assessment procedures' 
designing data sheet. . 

Conducting Assessments in Special- Education . NASDSE. 

A slide/tape presentation designed for inservice training with' 
parents, educators, administrators and assessment personnel. This 
media presentation covers the federal requirements for conducting 
assessments in special education. . Cost: |4o.OO 

Domain Referenced Testi ng in Special Education . Hively, W. and 
y Reynolds, M. , 1975. 

• ' ' , • • 

Implications of domain referenced testing (also known as criterion 
referenced and objective referenced testing) for special education. 
Helpful , for- teachers, administrators, curriculum supervisors in 
making as^?ssment part of their program. r 

Available from: The Council for Exceptional Children / 
^ 1920 Association Drive 

kReston, Virginia 22091 
Cost: $4.00 
', • • t , _ • 

logical Assessment. Wallace, G. & Larsen, S. In Educational 
Assessment of Learning Problems : • Testing for Tea ching.. Boston : 
Allyn &. Bacon, Inc., 1978, 99-146" '■ tp ■ . 

Educationa l Assessment of Learning Problems : Testing for Teaching . 
Wallace, b. and Larsen, S. Boston: ATTyn i Bacon, Inf., 1978. 

Detailing the basic theoretical, philosophical ,■" and political 
issues affecting assessment, this comprehensive and readable 
reference analyzes hundreds of standardized tests and provides 
directions for designing and administering a variety of informal, 
. teacher-made tests. Individual chapters focus on assessment , tests 
and techniques for reading, written and spoken language, spelling, 
arithmetic, caf-eer education, , and ecological and early childhood 
development. Sample case histories are included. 

Identifyin g Handicapped Children : A Guide to Casefinding. Screeff^ng . 

Diagnosis; Assessment and Evaluation. Cross, L. & Gaink (Eds; ). , 1978. 

Examines, the :'?cope of an identification program within the context 
of casefinding, screening, diagnosis, assessment, and evaluatfbn. 
Also includes an annotated bibliography of screening, diagnosis 
^ and assessment devices. 

Available from: WalkerV Company • 

720 Frf-thiAvenue ^ 

Nejtvyo.»*.k,'Wew York 10010 ^* 

Cost: $6.fe- -U" ■ " ~ > 
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Measureme nt anO Evaluation in Teaching (3rd Ed.). Gronlund, N.E, ' 
New York: Macmillan Publishing Company. 1976. 

Two chapters in this book are of particular interest to those 
educational practitioners who must administer, score, anc^lhter- 
pret tests. Chapter 11 deals with assembling, administering, and 
appraising classroom tests, and Chapter 15 addresses the interpre- 
. tation of test scor^es and norms. In addition, all of Parl^ V » 
concerns the use of evaluation results in teaching, and an appendix 
on elementary statistics defines tehfs and formulas needed in 
educational measurement. 

Psychologi cal Testing a n<k Assessment . Aiken, L. R. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, Inc., 1976. ~~ 

Designed as a colTege text; this book is also a comprehensive 
sourcebook of information and procedures for professionals con- 
cerned with testing. It includes sections on the methodology of 
psychological testing, affective and cognitive assessment, various 
classes of tests, and specific tests within those classes. Contem- 
porary developments in testing, legal and ethical issues, and 
future prospects are enumerated. A glossary of psychological 
terms, a list of major United States publishers of tests, and an 
extensive bibliography coiliprise the final section. 

Tests Used with Exceptional Chil^en. Miller, S. and the Midwest 
Regional Resource Center, July, 1975. 

Thej purpose of the bibliography is to provide an annotated listing 
of over 75 assessment instruments which are used in screening and 
formulating diagnoses. 

ED 132^, EC 092 204 

MF $.^^r1)C $4.67 plus postage, 98 pages 

ting a Comprehensive Report: 

Mental Health and the lEP . NASDSE, 1979. ^ 

A humorous slide/tape presentation developed for educators and ^ 
assisssment personnel. This presentation is especially designed 
' . for use in inservice workshops. This ma ter^j^lN presents infor- 
mation which relates the function of assessment* in special educa- 
tion to lEP development. The presentation also provides a 
rationale for the writing of synthesized, comprehensive assessment 
reports. . , 

. Available fi^m: National Association of State Directors of 

Special Education 
1201 16th Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Cost: $40.00 ( 8 minutes) ' 



. Writing In dividualized Assessment Reports in Special Educ^ation : A 
Resource M anual . National Association of State Drrectors of ~ 
Special Education. Washington, D.C.: December/ 1978. • ' 
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This manual offers a unique and invaluable set of guid4'lines for 
writing assessment reports. The manual provides a step-by-step 
procedure for synthesizing individual assessment reports into a 
single comprehensive report. It contrasts poorly written 
assessment statements, with well written ones and it also provides 
some practic^ activities for writ fng useful assessment .statements 

The document concludes with a summary of P.L. 94-142~regulations 
which are applicable to the assessment process. Jhe appendices '^r 
°f;^er^ "state of the art" article on assessment and an annotated 
bibliography of other assessment resources. . - 

Available from: NASDSE 

" 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 

/ Washington, D.C. \ : 

' (202) 833-4193 
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, Determining EliqibiTltv . 

Ef-fect on parents. Gorham; K. A. et.al. In N. Hobbs (Ed.). Issues 
in the classifTcation -of children (Vol. II). San FranciscoT" 
Joss^-Bass, •1976. . ~ * 

Parental involvement in the special education pupil planning process; 
• The^school's perspectives. Yoshid.i-. Rrk.. Fenton. K. "S. . Maxwell. 

J. Pi ,& Kaufman, M. J. In Child- Study Team Training PackaoP. 

Austin, Texas: Educational Research Associates, 'id?.?. • .- 

Preparinq^for the lEF Meeting: A Workshop for Parents^ Nazz^ro^ -j: -a 

A two hour training package developed to help "parents become pro- 
ductive participants at the lEP meeting. It provides opportunities 
for parents, teachers, and administrators to actively participate 
in problem solving situations related to a student's educational 
program. Directions and reproducible materials for participants 
are contained in a 64 page guide. A sample invitation to families^- 
suggestians, f or fact sheets and resource lists, and evaluation 
forms are provided. The package^lso includes a filmstrip intro- 
ducing basic Information about lEPs. The workshop is designed for 
use by school systems, parent groups, advocacy agencies^ and for 
teacher training. 

Available from: Council for Exceptional Children '^^ v 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 ' : '.^ 

Cost: $35.00 

A Resourc e Guide for the Determination of L-earning Disabilities . 
Texas Education Agency, 1980. Austin, Texas. ' 

Cost: $^.00 . 



Child study Committee: 

•/ ;-4r!d^|||^e^ -Educa^ ^p^o ^ amminq (lEP) A Child. Study Team' , 

ri!^c-J2='^J" ^ -fr^'fu °^ designed to acquaint regular 

class teachers with the concept of mainstreaming e-xceptional 

riEP^Y^"^^!^^^^ programs 
ISf 5 * • ?,9^'^<^0" 1 s used to review the need for lEPs . 

the definition of an lEP. the roleand functions of a Child 
.. ; - Study Team (including 5taff members' traiiiing, and organization). 
; . . the components of an l£P,.,and the process of a Child Study Team . 
. • ■ - . may follow to plan and injj?Temerit;iEPs. 7^ . .'X t • ■ - 

Education Programs . Morman. M, . {fiA ) ^6 ' >f ^- " 

l^J^Tiili ^^^i^- ^<iu?ati6n agency personnel . the trainer 's manual 
provides information on a: tested, workable training process and 
materials to be used in the-tKining. of placement dommtttees for 
decision-makinq in the development .of . individualized education 
progranB (lEPs) .under P.L. 94-142, Covered 4n the first section 
Jrfwi conducting, and evaluating the 

'the document cohsist.s of appended materials 
-wh ch^include the following: a list af, materials and media avail- 
•able from the National Association of State Directors of Special ^ 
tducation. instructions for decision-making exercises, large type 
copies of lEP provisions in PTtr-94'142 to be used for transparency 
displays, and suggested simulation in the writing of lonq-term 
goals and short-term- objectives. lEP simulation activities, and 
, sample evaluation forms. • 



Available from: National Association of State Directors of 

Special' Education 
1201 16th Street. NW 
^ Washington. D.C. 20036 

Cost: $3.50 r , 

EDRS Price MF-$.83 HC-$10.03 plus postage. 
ED 146767 



The lEP : Team Planninti . 

Focusing on art individual case, this film stresses the critical 
role^parents play In their child's educational program, and looks 
•at th? process of assessment and team planning that must go into 
the desi'gn of ,the lEP.. VleVvers sit in on the team's meeting with 
the child, s mother tb, report the results, of their assessments and 

• to set goals, liater the te^im ipeets to define more^ precisely the 
, o^ectives establi shed for the ^^^^^^^^ 

• A^IUble in 16 rmi film f^Om Merr-ill Publishinq. 
Cost: $100.00 ' ' / ^ 
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Special- Edu cation Administration Task Simulation Game (S.E; .A.T.S.) 
Instructor'.s Manual /Student Booklet . Sage. D':D.. Svracase: — 
Syracuse University, 1977.- ■ ' . ; - 

'. These booklets provide a number of simulations that would le useful 
in 'trainingt groups to work as teams in developing an lEP.' Thfil-^ 
simulations include detailed descriptions- of various roles the 
' . participants^ can take as members of tfre team making educational 
"decisions in regar:d to a handicapped student. 

Available frpm: . Di^v<,isioa of Special Educatfion" 
Syracuse Universitii; . f ^ 
V" . Boj^ 8,; 4Jniversity Station' ' ■ \ 
^ Syracuse r New York 13210 : ' , . 



Total Service Plan 

' ' ' ^ ■ ■ • ■ 

Developing and Imp! ementing ^Indiv^dual ized Education Programs . / 
.•Turnbull, Strickland, and Brantley. Columbus: Charles E. 

This compile practical W^- to .guide details both the procedural 
steps and the mechanics of^ri ting lEPs. From the poijit .of • 
referral to the special services committee, thiis handbook takes ' 
yoUKStep-byrstep through the f^rbcess to ' the actual lEP writing 
by the specially- cjonstituted IrEP.conniittee. , It supplies numerous 
anecdotes, examples, curriculum checklists, and Sample forms that 
demonstrate how to. make lEPs happen. , ' . 

, Aval lab! (2 from: Charles E, Merrill' PubVishing Co.' *" 
\ 1300 Alum Creek Drive' 

Columbus, Ohio 43216 • 

Getting It Together with P. L. 94-142 : A Practical Guide .t o lEP 
Development' and Imp ] ementa ti drT T^Hedbr i ng. - C. . 1977 



The manual discuss^es^ step by step development of lEPs for handi- 
capped -chi.ldren, as mandated irt P. L. 94-142. The first, section' ' 
reviews the background and scope of. P. L. 94-142, While the 
• second focuses on 10 steps in the- development of lEPs, including 
selecting, an assessment guide, listing instruction*!.- objectives, 
, developing logical task analyses,, graphing,, and promoting generali- 
ze zation. The next section co/»Siders steps in building a curriculum 

file (?uch as :selectin| and'^sting iHltrycttonal 0 
V * 'detefmfning prerequisites, anosJJeveldpiM logical tasik analyses 
•for each of the objectives and >igpreqWsitesJ. Five-steps in bjjild 
:,l2g ? student file are explasinoji'to include, separating zbeljaviorial 
v.^v^■ we"©^ into short term objectives and annual goal^.«nd, graphing 

student 'performance.. A final section contains -an JEF>.;|^rogram * 
• < analysis_ checklist covering aspfects of preparatipn,"jiis,truction,; ' 
« ■ and conSsiequences. Throughout the manual , sample' foniis -are ^included 

. as is a Tist of lEP information "resources. ' ' . » ' . 

' Available from: Hedbring Associates .. 
■ ' Program Steppe / . . 
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"°»'J°^^'^ite an lEP; Arena. J. San Rafael. Ca: .Academic Therapy. 

Individual ized EdCicational Proqpaitnri ng Emphasizing lEPs foh Very 
Young and for'Severely Handicapped Learners (Ah lEP on TEP!) , 
. Kasanella. A. L.. Volicmor. C;-B.. Male. M. Stem. M. ; 

A programmed manual is desi-gned to instruct special educators in 
the development of lEPs. Sections include: lEP overview), present 
levels of'p^erformance. long-range goalsv annual object! vetv pi ace- 
. ment alt^jii|;tives. special edgcat.ion services, evaluafipn and 
annual review, short-term objectives and Jearning steps; instruc- 
tional strategies and techniques, materials and resou^ces^. progress 
. ' • checks, and appendices'; • ' 

Available from: California.R^gional Resource Center 

600 S. Commonwealth Avenue. Suite 1304 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles. California 90005' 
(213) 381-5231 

The Individ ualized Educa'tional F'rogram (lEP) Manual . Lynn. J. J.. 
Woltz»/R.'. & Brush. W. Halister; PAL Argonaut Publications. 1977. 

Includes. information on: Education: for all .Handicapped Children 
Act and the lEP; Student Study Teams and the lEP; Components of an 
'-' , lEP; Assessment of the Student's Needs; and Development. Impleraen- 
.:, tation and Evaluation of lEPs. ■ 

Available from: Argonaut Publications 
P.O. Box 147 
■ ; Holister. Cal.iforn.ia 95023 

Writioq Long-Te fm and Short-Term Objectives. A Painless Approach . 
" Thompson. D. Champaign. IL: Research Press Company. 1977.,,. 

Annual Review: * 
Annual Review . 

A realistic simulation shows the typical participants and proce- 
dures involved in an annual review 6f a student's Individualized 
'Education Program. The previously prescribed instructional goals 
and recommendations are evaluated in terms of the past year's 
progress, and^plans prepared for tbe upcoming year. Participants 
include the student's parents, teachers, counselor, and the 
school's psychologist and administrators. An introduction to the 
legal requirements of an annual review is presented by Howard ^H. ' 
Spicker, Ph.D. ,- and Dorothy SemmeV, Ed.D., Indiana University. 

ail able from: Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
Cost: $160/rental $15.75 
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Conducting the Annual Program Review : A Guide . Midwest Regjonal 
id . Resource Center. Des Moines. Iowa: /1978. „ ifli^;^) 
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Implementing the IEP . 

Behavior M anaoemen^ Strategies for i:iassroom Application : Larrivee, B. 
Research for Better Schools. PHTTaHetpRTal p79T" 

This module ^1 a comprehensive inservice training material providing 
for workshop presentation and classroom use. • Th^^nual is ocgartlzed 
•into four 2-hour training sessions incltldlng; introduction to 
behavior management, basic intervention principles and procedijiges, 
rtipforcement strategies for posittve change. Mast||rs are provided 
for workshop and classroom use including case histones, explanatory 
information, reference pages, workshop activity sheets, games and 
sample data collection and pupil contract and award sheets. 

Available from: Research for Better Schools 
401 N. 4th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 

Cost: $15.00 

Contingency Management . Langstaff and Volkmor. • 

This self-study guidebook is accompanied by four sound filmstrips 
It describes and illustrates the coptinaencv 
management system for meeting the cna I I6nge' of 'motivating pupils 
and promoting the development of their self -management. How. to 
develop a five-day contingency management program is shown step-by- 
step. . |- , ■ ■■ ' ■ 

Creating instructional sequences . Siegel and Siegel. San Rafael, CA: 
Academic Therapy, 1977. 

Data-Based Program Modi f cation : A Manual . Deno, S. L. & Mirkin, P. K. 
University of Minnesota, 197T. 

This presentation of Data-Based Program Modification (DBPM) has«»evfen 
> parts. Part I contains three chapters of Introductory material i 
(a) the rationale for the use of DBPM to develop programs, (b) t)ie 
contextual framework for DBPM, and (c) the measurement procedures 
that are basic to DBPM. Part II covers the specific sequence of 
actdvitiesi^ the initial assessment phase; Part III continues the 
sequence oTactivlties during program planning; Part IV, V, & VI 
cover, in succession, the program implementation, program adjustment, 
and program certification activities; Part VII concentrates on 
consultation and- training, activities in which the Special Education 
Resource Teacher assumes an' indirect service role. 

Available fromf Council for Exieeptional Children' 
1920 Association Drive 
• Reston, Virginia 22091 ' y • 



Individual ized Education Plans flEPs). A Trainer's Guide . California 
Regional Resource Center, 1977. 

The workshop not only focuses on developing lEPs to comply with 
' - " P-L. 94-142, but more closely with lEP Implementation Strategies . 

• The goals of this workshop are to provide general information on the 
overall process of instructional programming;. to provide an opportunity 
ror participants to apply lEP skills in the development of an lEP for 
an identified student; and to supply information and materials for a 
team to use in ^training others to develop lEPs. I^aterial used for 
training is included in this workshop as well as training options or 
, ways to^use the content of the training package. ' 

Available from: California Regional- Resource Center 
• 609 S. Comn-onweal th Avenue, Suite 1304 

Los Angeles, California 90005 

Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming : A Worksho'p . Midwest 
Regional Resource Center. ' 

This is the first of a series of three inservice training packets. 
Training modules are outlined for: Defining the Problem'and Identi- 
. fying What Will Meet the Student's Need,' Task Analysis, Error Pattern 
Analysis, Systematic Inquiry, Discovering What the Child Can and Can't 
Dj ,and Setting Priorities, Behavioral Objectives, Learning Methods, 
' Task Analysts of Materials, Matching Learning Characteristics, and 

Designing Materials. Each module contains three sections: Facili- 
tator notes. Activity notes, and Activity sheets. 

Available from: Midwest Regional Resource Center 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 
ED 132 751, EC 092 050, 363 pages 

Cost: MF $.83, HC $19.41 plus postage 

Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming : A Fol low-Up Workshop . 
* Midwest. Regional Resource Center. " 

This document is the second of a series of three workshops. It was 
designed to review the materials presented in the first workshop in 
the series. Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming : A 
Workshop . It also presents some new and expanded material. 

Available from: Midwest Regiofiail Resource Center 

Drake University / 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 . 
ED 136 514, EC 100 029, 300 pages , 

Cost: "MF $.83, HC $15.39 plus postage ^ 

Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming : Inservice Training 
- Modules for Personnel who Teach the Severely. Multiply Handicapped . 
Midwest Regional Resource Center. [ , ■ % 

' / Contains inservice modules on: Defining the Problem, Task Analysis, 
Systematic Inquiry, Behavioral Objectives, Task Analysis of Materials, 
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and Designing Materials. These modules were intended for use with 
personnel working with the severely, multiply handicapped and to 
co!l^ diagnostic techniques and skills necessary to complete 

some phases of prescriptive programming. These materials should be 
progrllinS^skiflT with training in other diagnostic and prescriptive 

Available from: Midwest Regional Resource Center 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Ijiwa 50311 
ED 136 515, tC 100 030, 163 pages 

Instructional Based Appr aisal System : Resource Set . Meyen, E. L. (Ed ) 
Bellevue, Washington: Edmark Associates, 1$77. 

This set of materials including an "Introduction to IBAS." diagnos- 
tician s manual, teacher's guide, IBAS management forms and objec- 
tive cluster banks is designed for managing and planning individual 
w'cn!^?Jr\^^'??r^u^ ?3"dicapped students in reading, mathematics 
and social skill/behavipr development. This system provides for con- 
- tinuous monitoring of pupil performance, relates appraisal directly 
to instructional planning and defines clusters of 224 separate aoals 
and accompanying objectives for the curriculum areas above. 

i Available from: Edmark Associates 

13241 Northup Way 
Bellevue, Washtnaton 98005 
(800) 426-0856 

Cost: $60.00 per set 

, The IIP : Consequences . 

Color, 28 minutes. Video. 

Using reinforcers to effectively motivate children is the focus of 
this film. It gives, quidel ines for phasing out artificial reinforcers 
, so that the child relies more on intrinsic rewards. 

Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Cost: $195. 

The IIP : Instructional Procedures . 
Color, 28 minutes. Video. 

Here is a lesson in matching the most effective instructional procedure 
to the child's particular phase of learning. Simple but reliable 
rules for gauging when to/change instructional procedures are given. 

Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

^ Cost: $195. 
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The lEP ; Making It Happen . i 
Golor, 14 njinutes, Video. 

Viewers witness systematic instructional procedures which are proving 
to be most, successful in teaching han<Ji capped pupils. Behavioral 
strategies, task analysis, management strategies are alj. illustrated. 
The viewer observes different children with different handicaps 
learning through systematic instruction. A variety of instructional 
aids and materials are reviewed, along with the use of peer tutoring, 
paraprofessional , and self-instruction as options available to achieve 
each child's lEP objective. 

Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Available in 16 mm. 
Cost: $100. 

The IIP : Materials . 

Color, 28 minutes. Video; 

To help teachers solve the problems of finding the right materials, 
this film shows how existing curricular materials can"be adapted to 
meet the needs of each child. It explains and gives rules for 
decreasing the amount of material a child is expected to master, and 
for moving to less complex tasks. 

Available from: Charles E. M^rill Publishing Co. 
Cost: $195.00 

The IIP : Objectives . 

Color, 28 minutes. Video. 

This first of four films that examine a carefully designed individual 
instructional plan looks at sources of short-term objectives in 
existing curricula and other handbooks. Examples of how tasks are 
broken down into sequential components are included. 

Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Cost: $195. ^ 

Measurable Objectives Collection K-12 . 

i^l This is a collection of measurable objectives and accompanying sample 
I' test items in varied subject and skill areas at grades K-12. "The 
collections cover 12 major cognitive topic areas and 47 subareas. ' 
In addition to these, a set of collections of objectives in a number 
of affective areas has been developed. Teachers cBn select specific 
goals from a pool of objectives to create group or individualized 
> education programs. 

* " • 

Available from: InstrucHfional Objectives Exchange 
Box 24095 

' Los Angeles, California 90024 

Cott: $9.95 for each subarea collection 
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Structuring the Classroom for Success . Langstaff and Volkmor. 

A companion to the./ilmstrips described below, this handbook gives 
teachers practica+--Hrformaticin and help in decentralizing the physical 
room environment , and settingTi^.. activity centers for individualized 
Instruction. Because behavior jhanagement principles and their 
application in the open classroom\are an integral part of the environ- 
ment, these, too, are considered, v,\ 

Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company ^ • 
a Bell & Howel 1 Company " • 
.1300 Alum Creek Dri 

Columbus, Ohio 43216 ■' ^' '.■:>:' '\.''^:'^- ''-'"i> 

Cost: $6.50 ; ; ' ' r:. 

Structuring the Cl^ssroonr^fer-^ccess . ' ''4 

' Color, 60 minutes, six sound filmstrips. 

Designed for use with the- book of the same title -described above, 
these filmstrips show participants how to function as a teacher and 
a guide of an open classroom. Providing realistic experience with 
^ tested and proven techniques, teachers learn how to create a more 
stimulating and productive environment. Self-checking exercises, 
provided in the accompanying book, assist the participant in under- 
standing the concepts -presented in these filmstrips. 

Available from: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 
a Bel 1 & Howel 1 Company 
i 1300 -Alum Creek Drive 

Columbus,. Ohio 43217 

Cost: $125. , ' 

^^n^-, J" ^^' v^'dual i zed Programs : A Workbook for Learning Disabilities . 
Collins, P. J., & Cunningham, G. W. Gladstone, Oregon: T^C. Publi- 
cations, 1976. i T | 

This 63-page document presents a system with which to create programs ^ 
to teach specific target behaviors to remediate individual student's 
deficits. The system provides nine outcomes, some of which are: a 
method for selecting a specific target behavior; a hierarchy of 
responses leading to mastery of a skill; economic use of time; and 
.a jjrogram easily administered by a paraprofessional . 
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